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For Friends’ Review. 
THE POSSESSION OF THE LAND. 
“ Get thee out of thy country, into a land 


that I will show thee,” were the first terms in 
the call of Abraham. 
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the pride and pleasure and power of the un- 
regenerate world, whose final desolation and 
doom are brought to view in the Revelation. 

The other has its antitype in the new Jeru- 
salem, the holy city of the nations of the 
saved, of which God is the glory, and the 
Lamb its light. 

All this, which the future unfolded, was 
unknown to Abraham. That which he was 
given to know, was the will of God eoncera- 
ing him. 

In the Old Testament, we learn that he 
In the New Testament, we learn 
that “ by faith” he obeyed, when “ he went 
out, not knowing whither he went.” 

That simple, unquestioning obedience to a 
Divine command, was the beginning of a life 
of faith. And the way of obedience proved 
the way of blessing, which, through the prom- 
ised ‘‘ seed,” should extend abroad to all na- 
tions, and onward to all generations. 

The first call was “ into the land.” When 

‘in the land,” the command to Abraham was, 
“ Walk before Me, and be thou perfect.” 

The way of obedience here, was the way 
of sacrifice. Obedience was made perfect, 
by perfect sacrifice, through the offering up of 
his son. The light of Christ shed upon that 
simple story, in after centuries, showed that 
all this, on the part of Abraham, was “‘ by 


The country out of which he was called | faith.” 


was his by nature and birthright. 

That into which he was called was a land 
of promise and gift. 

Babylon became the capital of the former ; 
Jerusalem of the latter. 

The one city was built upon the plain of 
Shinar ; 
Zion. The name of one told of confusion 
and dispersion, the other of peace. 

The one was the seat of empire, and the 
glory of the kingdoms of this world. 

e other was the place of the House of 
the Lord, to which the tribes of Israel went up 
to worship. 

The one was given over to judgment, and | 
utterly destroyed, because of sin—a type of | 
spiritual “Babylon the great,” the city of 


the other upon the mountains of | promise.” 


The record is that the “ Lord blessed A bra- 
ham in all things.” He was the “God of 
Abraham.” 

But the “ possession of the land” was not 

iven to Abraham, nor to Isaac, nor to 
Jondh - * heirs” though they were “ of the 
“ By faith, they” only “sojourned 
in the land of promise, as in a strange country, 
dwelling in tabernacles.” 

The “* possession of the land” was not given 
to the individual alone, though he be the most 
distinguished for faith of all men, and the 
“ father of the faithful.” 

That was reserved for the people of God, 
{the combined tribes of Israel. And after- 
wards, when the fulness of time had come 
for the children of Israel to enter into the pos- 
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session, and some had faith, and were ready, 
they could not separate themselves from the 
people and go in and take possession. 

Caleb and Joshua must wander in thé wil- 
derness with their brethren, until, together, 
they could enter in to possess the land. But 
for this measure of suffering given them to 
bear for the people’s sake, to Caleb was given 
“the land he had trodden upon,” and Joshua 
“ caused Israel to inherit Canaan.” Portions 
were given them: Hebron, in Judah, and 
Timrath Serah, in Mt. Ephraim: special por- 
tions, even “such as they asked.” 

The history of Israel! in Egypt, in the wil- 
derness, and in the promised land, like all 
other Scripture, in the wealth of its signif- 
icance, abounds in teachings, and encourage- 
ments, and warning, and comfort for the in- 
dividual believer. But as a type, it is doubt- 
less primarily illustrative of the spiritual con- 
ditions and progress of the Church of Christ. 

Three very distinctly marked stages are 
seen in the history of that nation. 

First, they are in bondage under another 
nation. Secondly, they are led apart, in sep- 
aration from other nations. And, thirdly, they 
are given power over other nations. 

The wilderness experience was a very neces- 
sary one. Here was their deliverance from 
Egypt, and their preparation for the posses- 
sion of their promised inheritance. 

Moreover, the wilderness experience was a 
very important one. The law was given here. 
The Tabernacle was built here. Here was 
the appointing and the anointing of their 
priesthood, and the establishment of their 
worship. 

So the Church, in separation from the 
world, must realize her deliverance from its 
bondage, and her preparation for power over 
it. Around the Holy Mount, God’s people 
learn anew of His righteous Jaw, of sin, of 
sacrifice, of pardon, of the great High Priest 
and of the Holy Places of the Sanctuary of 
the Most High. It is here they learn more 
deeply of mercy and of judgment, and are 
trained to a life of obedience. 

From the daily manna, and the smitten 
rock, and the guiding pillar, and all the deal- 
ings of the Most High with them, they grow 
in faith, until they are prepared to possess the 
land. 

The unbelieving must die in the wilder- 
ness. The believing ones and the new gener- 
ation that has grown up under the Lord’s 
training, enter into the possession. 

Blessed as every faithful Christian is abun- 
dantly in his own soul; yet not alone, in iso- 
lation, but only along with the Church, can 
he hope to reach the full possession of the 
inheritance of promise. 

The blessings of God to man culminate not 
in a restored garden, but in a saved city. 
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The Christian, in his own solitary experience, 
may, by faith, sojourn in the land, “ dwell- 
ing in tabernacles.” And, as he stands re- 
lated to the church, he may be permitted to 
“search the land,” to bear report of it to 
others But while the body of Christ is in 
the wilderness, even though in prolonged 
wanderings because of unbelief, he must (in 
a large sense) share with the body and suffer 
with the body, ‘‘ till we all come in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

As in the fall, all our human relations were 
polluted at their source, when the first and 
holiest of them all was perverted, in the wife 
tempting the husband to sin; so, in redemp- 
tion, all these must be rectified and sancti- 
fied, making every onv of the saved instru- 
mental in saving others. 

And as the measure of the sinner’s guilt 
must take in all its multiplied effects upon 
others, so the measure of the saint’s joy will 
be perpetually enlarged and filled as the ra- 
dius of his purified influence extends. 

What an incentive is here to /abor for the 
conversion of the world, and the perfecting 
of the church ! 

Such a view takes nothing away from the 
present perfectness and happiness of the child 
of the Lord; but it does enhance the glori- 
ous hope of a far higher completeness, a more 
satisfying rest and joy, when every member 
of Christ shall reach his ultimate perfection, 
in a perfect body, as well as a perfeet Head. 

Oh! let the tidings of a full salvation be 
spread abroad ; and the blessed fruits of the 
goodly land be proclaimed, and the power, 
and purpose, and pleasure of our risen Lord 
to give the possession be sounded as a trumpet 
call to a church still lingering on this side 
Jordan. “To the people of God there re- 
maineth a rest.” 

But let us never forget, that the Lord’s 
people must never lose their distinctness, if 
they would retain their power. 

Tn Egypt ancient Israel were a separate 
people. In the wilderness they were pre- 
served, a peculiar nation. But “in the land” 
of bounty and of blessing, they neglected the 
Law, and their offerings unto the Lord, and 
His testimonies and the service of His house, 
and fell into the world’s ways and worship. 
Then they lost theif power, and their glory, 
and finally their onl Turning away from 
the One God, to the gods of the nations, they 
were scattered among the nations. 

What warnings as well as encouragements 
are given to the Church in the records of the 
ages past! 

And by what great object-lessons, and by 
what manifold teachings along the centuries 
of time, our Heavenly Father has unfolded 
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His purposes concerning His Church, and 
shown her the inheritance of promise, to 
which she is called, and the conditions by 
which she may enter in and possess the ful 
ness of His blessings. 

The question will arise, whether the posses- 
sion of the land is ever to be realized by the 
church in this world? Is she to advance to 
higher ground, and greater conquest than 
she ever yet has gained? I believe it is to be 
so. Type and promise encourage such a 
hope. 

She has been despised and persecuted and 
oppressed by the world. She has had her 
glorious teachings, and her humbling chasten- 
ings in the wilderness. Her prophets and 
her priests have heard the call to “go over 
and possess the land,” promised to the 
fathers. All Christian hearts are pleading on 
her behalf, for more subduing and conquering 
power. 

“ The eye of Faith surveys the land, 
Expectant hosts upon its border tread.” 


It will be the “‘new generation,” trained 
to higher faith and obedience, that will “ en- 
terin.” It will be such as are “raised up” 
with Christ in “ newness of life” and ‘“ new 
obedience.” Jesus, the risen one, will be 
their Joshua, and the Captain of the Lord’s 
host will give them the victory. - 

But still they must implicitly follow Divine 
directions. That must be searched out and 
given to death, which would reserve and con- 
ceal in the most secret tent, the accursed 
thing which God has forbidden. He will no 
more allow sin in Israel than in their ene- 
mies. 

His Israel, which shall possess the land, 
and to whose conquering march the nations 
shall be given, must be a holy people, purged 
even from those secret sins which are dis- 
cerned only by the Omniscienteye. J. B. 





Deer humility and an elevated faith are 
coequal and intimately related graces. They 
are wings most exactly paired, or: which the 
believer mounts up to heaven. 





From The Monthly Record. 
A TIMELY INQUIRY. 


Man is not a creature of contemplation 
only ; action for him is an absolute necessity, 
not only in relation to his existence here, but 
for the fulfilment of tho’e conditions which 
can alone lead to everlasting happiness. The 
work to be done in giving effect to the in- 
junetion of our Saviour, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,” requires arrangement, thought, exer- 
tion, and a very practical adaptation of 
means to ends. But how often the weakness 
of human nature is seen in relation to this 
subject, in mistaking the means for the end! 


In spiritual, as well as in worldly matters. 
there is often so much excitement of prepa- 
ration, so much running to and fro in 
getting ready for work, that the bodily and 
mental powers are well nigh exhausted before 
any good end is accomplished. There are, 
perhaps, few of our readers who have not 
already recognized this truth in their own 
experience. Happy is the Church or indi- 
vidual Christian, however, who is enabled in 
Divine wisdom so to arrange and adapt the 
means for Christian work to the circum- 
stances of the times in which they live, and 
the wants of those whom they seek to influ- 
ence. 

We have been led to these.reflections in re- 
curring to the succession of conferences which 
have been held during the last few months for 
the promotion of spiritual life and Christian 
zeal. Our desire is to draw the attention of 
the readers of the Monthly Record to the deep 
interest which many of the members of our 
own Society manifest in the proceedings of 
these conferences. We refer, not only 
to those sustained chiefly by our own 
members, such as the Darlington First-day 
School Conference, or those summoned at the 
instance of the Yearly Meeting, but also such 
Christian gatherings as ‘that held at Oxford, 
and more recently in Birmingham. What 
liveliness and spiritual power appeared to 
pervade all these assemblies! “What a 
profitable time we have had,” is the constant 
remark. “‘How all seem ready for ac- 
tion!” “ How is it,” said one who had at- 
tended the Darliagton Conference, ‘‘ that we 
cannot in our church meetings, as members 
of the Society of Friends, secure a portion of 
this earnest, Christian zeal, combined with 
good sense and sound judgment, which our 
younger members manifest in these assem- 
blies?’ We have often been led to similar 
reflections. How is it that our own Quarterly, 
Monthly, and other meetings often so pe 
lack that life and freshness which might 
prove attractive to our younger members? 
Is it not to be lamented that the meetings for 
discipline, open to all alike, are conducted 
by such a handful of persons, and that so 
large a number of Friends take no active 
part at all in the affairs of the church, very 
many, in fact, giving no service whatever to 
the body? 

It is most gratifying iu almost every re 
spect to witness the lively zea) of so many o 
our members in service for Christ, and the 
evident blessing resting on their labors. But 
the puzzling question remains, Why is thi: 
zeal almost always outside our own borders, 
and how is it that its warmth so much abates 
in connection with the Society’s organization ? 
We ask our readers to help us to answer this 
question—where is the remedy ? 
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EXTRACT YROM THE LONDON GENERAL 
EPISTLE OF 1703. 


This meeting, being under a deep sense that 
pride and the vain customs and fashions of 
the world prevail over some under our pro- 
fession, particularly in the excess of apparel 
and furniture, doth earnestly recommend, 
that all, who make profession of the truth, 
take care to be exemplary in what they wear 
and what they use, so as to avoid the vain 
customs of the world, and all extravagancy 
in color and fashion, and keep themselves 
in respect thereof spotless and blameless, 
adorning their profession in all modesty and 
sobriety. And that all parents be watchful 


over their children; and careful not to suffer 
them to get up into pride and excess ; but to 
keep them to that decent plainness which be- 
comes the people of God : that the sin of chil- 
dren may not lie upon their parents nor they 
be exposed to ruin by their parents’ neglect. 


i itieadi That servants professing the 
truth behave themselves in due subjection, 
humility and plainness, as becomes their pro- 
fession and places: and likewise, masters 
and mistresses behave themselves towards 
their servants according to the apostles’ di- 
rection. Eph. vi, 5,6; Col. iv, 1, 2; 1 Pe- 
ter ii, 18; Titus ii, 9, 10. 

And since the Lord hath been graciously 
pleased to make us witnesses of that glorious 
promise of the latter days, that He would be 
the teacher of His people Himself, and that 
from the greatest to the least; we heartily 
desire that all that make this great profession 
would be more diligent to wait for the further 
fulfilling of this gracious promise in them- 
selves, as the highest of privileges, and the 
excellency of the glory of the gospel dispensa- 
tion; and not to live or lean upon the gifts and 
services of others, as but too many among 
us are but too apt to do; who, had they been 
faithful and diligent waiters upon the Lord, 
to have heard and seen what He would have 
said to and done for them, and in them, 
might, by this time, have been able reapers 
im the harvest, and ministers of the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and great had been 
their service and reward. 

THE report on the government prisons 
of England states that the decrease in crime 
which commenced in 1870 continued through 
the year 1873, in which period crime was at 
a lower ebb than in any year during the pres- 
ent generation. There were 8,340 men and 
1,156 women in prison at the close of the 
year. The decrease in crime is ascribed to 
the systematic efforts made in recent years to 
teach convicts useful trades while they are in 
prison, and to the aid they receive from 
prison associations in their efforts to lead 
nonest lives after having been released. 


REVIEW. 


From the British Friend. 
CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS IN LONDON ON 
THE QUERIES. 

EXTRACTS. 


It was apparent at the Conference, soon 
after the calling over of these sig Men ey 
that very few of the Quarterly Meetings had 
been hasty to pronounce a judgment on the 
matter. They had preferred rather to look 
at it in all its bearings, and to hear all the 
evidence before deciding, leaving the final 
issue with the brethren, sent not as delegates 
with a foregone conclusion, but as represent- 
atives “ come together for to consider of this 
matter.” Nothing, however, was more con- 
spicuous—all the divergencies of thought not- 
withstanding—than the love and condescen- 
sion that reigned over all; the company 
much such a one as that of the Committee of 
Representatives at Yearly Meeting time, and 
meeting in the same house. But perhaps the 
willingness to listen and to learn was equalled 
by the obvious unity of purpose for which 
Friends had come together. There was no 
symptom of a disposition to question the im- 
portance of the subjects of the various Que- 
ries. Rather, indeed, was there everywhere 
an evident appreciation of them ; but with 
this there existed, shall I say, a strong ten- 
dency to distinguish between the subjects and 
the mode of treating them? And, possibly, 
there has been amongst us an insufficient dis- 
crimination in this respect. I remember, 
when a lad, accompanying a dear, worthy 
little woman Friend to the parish vestry, to 
vote against a proposition to make a church- 
rate. The vicar who presided sneeringly 
said, as my friend approached the table, 
‘Against the church, of course, Miss ” 
“Nay,” said my friend, pretty positively, 
“ but against thy rate.’ Our testimonies are 
not our Queries, and must not be confused 
with them, not even with the few Queries 
which refer to them. The Queries at no time 
have embraced more than a few of those tes- 
timonies, referring for the most part to many 
things which could not be so styled. And 
yet some have been ready to regard an alter- 
ation of a Query as tantamount to the giving 
up ofa testimony! Our testimonies are un- 
changeably the same in every age, while the 
Queries are changeable—perhaps more s0 
than many areaware. Indeed, our reverence 
for them is not greatly increased by an ac- 
curate knowledge of their history. The tes- 
timonies were in existence long before the 
Queries, and will be long after them, and 
supported, possibly, by better means than by 
them. Our Queries commenced about the 
year 1680, and were four in number. They 
related, too, to the simplest matters of fact, 
such as the decease of ministering Friends, 
and how many Friends died in prison since 
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last year. It would be too lengthy a task to 
pursue here, to follow the various additions 
and alterations in them from that time to 
this. But I am not without the necessary 
data to show that during 180 years they were 
revised and changed not less than thirty 
times, giving an average of six years for one 
set of Queries, and this exclusive of many 
propositions and discussions, which resulted 
in no alteration. Whilst this fact teaches us 
not blindly to adhere to any form, it shows 
the willingness there has been on the part of 
the body, from time to time, to alter and 
adapt them to the needs and requirements of 
the day. 

The Yearly Meeting, on receiving the prop- 
ositions respecting these Queries from the 
several Quarterly Meetings—propositions too 
sweeping to be readily complied with from 
Quarterly Meetings, too large and important 
and earnest to be disregarded—the Yearly 
Meeting, I say, acted with great wisdom in 
referring the whole subject to the Society at 
large by means of the Quarterly Meetings, 
that their experience in every part of the 
country might be brought to bear for or 
against the continuance of the present mode 
of accomplishing the two-fold end in view, 
and subsequently to a conference of repre- 
sentatives. And I think this Conference Mhs 
acted in a like spirit of moderation and wis- 
dom. It has adjourned to the Third month, 
having heard all that Friends have to say, 
having appointed a judicious committee to 
digest and arrange in the interim, and report 
to the adjournment. 

Meantime, and always, may we remember 
that our testimonies—the distinctive testimo- 
nies committed to us—are more than arrange- 
ments, as the life is more than the meat, and 
the body more than the raiment. And it is our 
highest duty, as well as our blessed privilege, 
he these Queries answered or unanswered, or 
be there no Queries at all, faithfully, in sea- 
son and out of season, to maintain those tes- 
timonies before the church and the world ; to 
contribute our part with the best means we 
have, amid all the alterations in the scaffold- 
ing, humbly, but diligently, to the building 
up of the temple of Truth. Q. Q. 

LirHOGRAPHED News.—One of the most 
singular applications of lithography is that 
adopted in France by the Havas Intelligence 
Agency. This company, established in Paris, 
supplies the provincial papers with news and 


original matter of various kinds. Instead of 


being printed in slips by an ordinary press, 
this matter is lithographed on a large sheet 
on one side only, so that it can be cut up. 
The varieties of handwriting which are re- 
produced on the slips are said to be curious 
in the extreme. 





From The Christian Weekly. 
GETHSEMANE. 


BY C. 8. ROBINSON. 


Every night but one of the closing week of 
His life, our Lord went at evening quite over 
the Mount of Olives, to the little village of 
Bethany. In the humble home of Martha 
and Mary he found all the shelter so poor a 
town had to offer. 

But on this one, the last night He spent be- 
fore the crucifixion, He remained within the 
proper precincts of the city. ‘he reason was 
commonplace; but it certainly shows most 
suggestively that down to the final moment 
Christ intended to fulfil every righteous requi- 
sition of the old dispensation, even in found- 
ing the new. There was an enactment of 
Jewish law which made it needful for every 
true Israelite to spend these Passover hours 
in Jerusalem itself. That was what the peo- 
ple came up for—that they might celebrate 
the feast in the holy city. So Jesus remained 
within the limits, and only went forth to a 
near retreat. 

REVELATION AND RESERVE, 


Perhaps there is no other spot on this en- 
tire planet so interesting as Gethsemane, both 
for what it conceals and what it discloses. 
Wonderfully much do we learn here of Jesus 
Christ. Wonderfully much more, however, 
do we learn that we cannot now understand. 
The passion is set before us in all its majesty 
and mystery. 

When our Lord left the upper room, where 
He had been celebrating the feast, He began 
a conversation with His disciples, of the 
deepest interest. Their atiention must all 
the time have been arrested. And whether 
they knew or cared to know where He was 
going, is not told us. He had taken them 
often, however, out to this garden. He now led 
them around the slope of the hill, across the 
ravine of the Kidron, and there, oe at the 
depth of the valley, as the ground begins to 
rise, He reaches the enclosure. 

THE LOOK ACROSS, 


Up on the top of Mount Olivet stands now 
a small, old church, marking what is con- 
ceived to be the traditional spot of our Lord’s 
ascension. The steeple of this contains a sort 
of belfry-room, with a window opening upon 
the west side. From that outlook the view 
which accompanies this article might well 
have been taken. The garden of Gethsemane 
is between the hill and the city wall. Jeru- 
salem is in full show, and the entire locality 
is under one sweep of the eye. 

The present enclosure is surrounded by a 
high white wall on every side, pierced at one 
point for an unwieldy iron door. It is kept 
by a miserable monk, whose garments are not 
clean, whose manners are repulsive, whose 
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horticultural taste is preposterous, and whose | to answer, “ No.” For we remember Josephus 
rapacious receptivity is simply indefinite. He! tells us that Titus gave orders to his soldiers 
assumes to conduct strangers to the sacred/| to set the entire euburbs of Jerusalem on fire. 
spots, and seems quite as anxious to hurry) This was scarcely forty — after the ascen- 
through his perfunctory task as they are to|sion. And the same historian reports the 


finally be rid of him. thoroughness of that vandal work in language 
TERRA DAMNATA. that cannot be misunderstood. He ~ 
in 


“All the trees that were about the city wit 
a distance of a hundred furlongs, had their 
branches cut off. The trees being cut down, 


The guide is wont first to lead people 
around on the outside of the wall, along a 


flagged way crossing one end of the garden. . m9 . 
This they have distinguished by a most sig-|{he, "Ul tenwrcke of ie garden may have 
nificant name—the terra damnata, or the ac-| sprouted Seth he eaiie ree Ata ts 


cursed spot: for it is intended to commemor- } hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 


ate the betrayal. They declare that the flat |, rout agaip, and that the tender branch 


pavement has been laid upon the exact track ica wail sat canes <Gice 
: ; ; gh the root thereof 
of Judas, as he advanced to salute his Mas Sow old in the earth, and the stock thereof 


ter with the hypoesritical kiss, die in the ground, yet through the scent of 


tho disciples on ee ae : thoy alll vane coe > will bud and bring forth boughs like 
a plant. 


show you the dent in the rock Peter made as ‘And we cannot forget that every olive-tree 


he sat down! At last we are introduced by| +. ‘palestine is numbered and recorded, that 
the iron gate into the enclosure itself. At}. ee 

it may be taxed by the iniquitous government 

once the credulous creature conducts us to a : . omer 

ane pie: which oppresses the land. It is ¢n historic 
grotto, in which the Saviour is said to have} , : . 

raved. ‘So we are pushed on from oneenor-| *@°t, that these eight old fruit-bearers have 

prayed. © P paid their annual tribute according to law, 


mity of exhibition to another, until, with ; 
every sensibility painfully outraged by the me nap co veers Bernas took the 
impostures, we are fain to dismiss the un- y B°- 

“IN THE GARDEN.” 


wel k ,.and retire into the undefiled 
nih anetscbaiabalies theediinadaaal No other hour in all one’s earthly history 


circle of our own reserve. In Gethsemane,| , ; A ; 
of all places in the world, one cannot well will equal in impressiveness and interest that 
bear to receive the droning rehearsals of| Spent in the Garden of Gethsemane. Even 
ancient superstition and monkish fable. the rehearsals of this part of Christ’s lifeought 
18 PHIS THE PLACE? to render us more gentle and more spiritual. 
We enter into a deeper union with a personal 
Christ. What must it be, then, to aid the 
imagination on the spot itself with all the 
local asscciations of the scene? Years may 
pass on ; but the tenderest question ever put 
to any heart thereafter will be, “ Did not I 
see thee with Him in the garden?” 


But, are we now in Gethsemane? Is this 
the rea) garden into which Jesus went on that 
eventful evening? It must be confessed that 
our full confidence in its authenticity is dis- 
turbed. Sitting down under one of the old 
olive trees, our earliest impulse is to resume 
the calm perusal of the remembered history 
in the Bible. Ere long our minds are sure 
to grow interested enough in the narrative to 
cease becoming belligerent in mere discussion 
of topographical sites. We arrest all excited 
argument, and accept the locality as near 
enough to the old spot to answer all practical 
purposes of devotional reminiscence. !t must 
be true that Gethsemane was within a very 
few rods of this exact neighborhood. And 
that reflection seems to satisfy us now. 

It was moonlight, quite radiant and clear, 
when Jesus retired into these deep shadows. 
For this was the Passover night; and that 
feast was always held at the full of the moon. 
Eight venerable olives are now inside of the 
wall, of unusual size, rough, hollowed out, 
rarled, very old indeed, no doubt of that. 

We keep asking in our thoughts, “ Were 
these the trees, underneath whose branches our 
Saviour prayed when He sweat, as it were, 
great drops of blood?” Our first impulse is 


For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN GERMANY. 

A little community of Friends, in the city 
of Minden, is one of the permanent fruits of 
Stephen Grellet’s labors in Germany. Dur- 
ing a recent visit, I sat down in their meet- 
ing for worship; the solemn quiet, and the 
simple utterances of Truth were quite re- 
freshing ; especially so in a country where 
much of the public worship has a very formal 
character. 

The position of these Friends is very iso- 
lated: I might almost say that their next 
neighbors were in England. But it is very 
pleasant to see the bond of sympathy which 
draws them together. Their meetings are 
held regularly, twice on First-day, and once 
on Fourth-day. On First-day afternoon a 
Bible chapter is read ; but otherwise it is con- 
ducted like the morning meeting. 

B. W. 
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From The Monthly Record. 
FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Branch of the Indian Saale Normal School 
and Instruction Society was held on the 15th 
of October. Jani Alli, of Masulipatam, was 
the foreign visitor who was the attraction of 
this meeting. As we looked at the quiet gen- 
tleman in European clothing who took his 
seat on the platform, we realized what Eng- 
land is doing in the East as we had never 
done before. Nothing in the past history of 
the world, but the subjection of Greek civil- 
ization under Roman rule, can compare with 
it. The languages, the robes, the jewels, are 

assing away from the gorgeous East, which, 
ess than a hundred years ago, was looked 
upon by a private British company as a pos- 
session which they would seize if they could, 
and from which they tried to exclude the 
Gospel that they might seize it the more 
easily, and it is ready to welcome European 
civilization. The old idols are only idols to 
the people—what shall they receive instead ? 
As Jani Alli told us in his clear, elegant 
English, of the religious and intellectual 
wants of his country-women, of their home 
life, of their few resources, of the mental 
vacuity even of the higher classes, of the 
blessings their English sisters could send 
them if they would, of what they had already 
received of English culture, we asked our- 
selves, may they not be disappointed if they 
assimilate to our European, to our English 
society? We set before them our high- 
est, our most Christian ideal, they will re- 
ceive our real. It follows, then, that we must 
set before them our very highest real life, 
and teach them by example, as well as with 
precept, what we know of the Christian life. 

The exaggerated seclusion of female life 
in an Indian household has probably its 
origin in something better than we now see 
in its daily practice, and whilst we give them 
the freedom of Christian women, we must be 
careful how we do it. The home life we must 
teach them is one sanctified by its consecra- 
tion to Christ. It was therefore most satis- 
sactory to hear the testimony of Jani Alli to 
the appreciation of masters of households, 
who are not themselves Christians, for Chris- 
tian training for their girls. There are thou- 
sands of Indian gentlemen who have re- 
nounced idolatry, yet have received nothing 
in its stead but unbelief in all religions. 
These men belong to races in which the nat- 
ural tie of a mother’s love is reverenced as a 
Divine inspiration, and whilst Christian mis- 
sions respect that beautiful reverence, in 
which there must surely be found a shelter 
(if it is wisely treated) for the tiny seed of 
Christian life, they must so train the girls 
that through them Christianity shall be hon- 
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ored in the mothers of the future. Female 
education has been brought before the native 
gentlemen of India for their wives and daugh- 
ters, and has in great measure failed to at- 
tract them. Like the French Encyclopedist, 
they think it well that women and children 
should have a religion, and ia this sentiment 
of theirs lies the hope for the Christianity of 
the men of the future. And the offer of 
education from England, of English Chris- 
tian society, and English enjoyments is wel- 
comed by the educated men, who, trained by 
European scholars, insensibly acquire West- 
ern mental habits, and desire eultivated fe- 
male society. 

We who are working to secure a liberal 
Christian education for the women of India, 
do not expect to see the result. That is for 
other generations. But believing that Eag- 
land will reap in future ages what is sown 
now, we ask for the faith which animated the 
Christian women of the first ages of the 
Church, when they too labored amongst the 
Gentile women. 

Gur readers must not suppose that we 
overlook the work of our devoted friend Ra- 
chel Metcalfe. It is beyond our praise, and 
we would not ask for any means which could 
be used by Friends’ mission work in India. 
But until we are able systematically to un- 
dertake the education of high class Indian 
ladies, the Female Normal School work asks 
help from a society which has always and 
successfully made the Christian education of 
women ils care. M. P. N. 


Tue Holy Spirit is described in imagery 
expressing gentleness—the gentle dew, the 
tender dove—and I have such a dread of 
grieving so gentle a monitor, that it keeps 
me walking softly before God.—R. P. 8. 





AGAINST SECRET SOCIETIES. 

The National Christian Association is pro- 
moting its work by sending out the following 
petition for circulation to all parts of the 
United States and Territories. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, believing (in the words of Daniel 
Webster) “ That all secret associations, the 
members of which take upon themselves ex- 
traordinary obligations to one another, and 
are bound together by secret oaths, are natur- 
ally sources of jealousy and just alarm to 
others; are especially unfavorable to har- 
mony and mutual confidence among men liv- 
ing together under popular institutions, and 
are dangerous to the general cause of civil 
liberty and good government,” respectfully 
ask your honorable body to withdraw the 
charter given by Congress in April, 1864, to 
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the Masonic Hall Association of the District 
of Columbia. 

We further petition that it be made unlaw- 
ful to appoint to official positions under the 
government of the United States, persons who 
are under and acknowledge the binding char- 
acter of oaths administered by secret organi- 
zations. 

Also that in the United States Courts, in 
all cases, criminal or civil, the right of 
pereptery challenge of jurors who are mem- 

rs of any secret society shall be granted to 
all parties in litigation. 

And that membership in any secret society, 
by the presiding officer of a court, shall be 
held to be a sufficient reason for change of 
venue whenever demanded. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2, 1875. 


Tae New Year.—Reminded by the clos- 
ing of a year of the perpetual, yet varying, 
round of Nature and of human life, only the 
most thoughtless can fail to be sometimes led 
thereby into serious contemplation. Change 
is impressed strongly upon the whole natural 
world. “While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease.” Old-fashioned poets caught the 
spirit of these words when they wrote those 
grand hymns, more often read, perhaps, in 
previous generations than now. One of these 
was that of Thomson, in his “ Seasons :” 


“ The rolling year 


Is full of Thee. 
I cannot go 

Where Universal Love smiles not around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 

From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression.” 


Even more sublime were the utterances of 
Milton, in his conception of the morning wor- 
ship of Adam and Eve in paradise: 


“ These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wordrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then. 
Unspeakable | ; . 

Let ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise.” 


When, upon such thoughts of Divine om- 
nipotence and goodness, there comes a shadow 
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thrown by the remembrance of evil still pres- 
ent in the world, we may turn for relief and 
hope to that light which shone first un- 
dimmed upon earth when “ the stone was 
rolled away from the sepulchre,” and the 
shining ones said to the disciples, much per- 
plexed, “ He is not here, but is risen.” 

Only a mind of little susceptibility could 
witness without sympathy the rejoicings com- 
mon at this season of the year. Ceremonial 
observances, “holy days,” have indeed no 
ground to stand upon, but that of human 
arrangement, often very superstitiously ob- 
served. But, deep down in our human nature, 
lives the tendency to social anniversaries, to 
times of special endeavor for escape from care, 
and for cherishing associations of mutual love 
and good-will. We cannot well quarrel with 
this tendency; because it seems innocent in 
itself, and capable of good and wholesome 
results, when wisely used. Among the last 
remnants of the old Law observed by the 
Apostles, as we read in the book of Acts, 
were the “feasts of the Jews.” Even the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles once broke off 
his visit to Ephesus (Acts xviii, 21), “ saying, 
I must by all means keep this feast that 
cometh in Jerusalem.” We would not fora 
moment advocate a re-installation of those 
now worn-out usages; thus observing “days 
and months, and times and years.” But the 
genial element of human sympathy needs only 
to be purified, “sanctified by the word of 
God and by prayer,” to render its proper 
tribute to Him who has made us for His glory 
in love. 

The season of the lengthening of the days 
has been from ancient times naturally chosen 
as a period for rejoicing. With the Romans, 
such a custom was older than Christianity. 
When all the labors of the rural year were 
at an end, the festival of Saturn began. Pres- 
ents were exchanged, and, within doors and 
without, all was mirth; made, at times, sol- 
emn by sacrifices, according to their religion. 

That Christmas has been simply an adop- 
tion and new christening of these ancient 
usages, seems certain. The carnival of Roman 
Catholic countries is a more extreme exam- 
ple of the same kind of derivation and mod- 
ification. While the superstitious, or at least 
the ritualistic, element was formerly predom- 
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inant, this has now, to a large extent, given 
way; and the disposition to revelry and ex- 
travagance more often runs to excess. Against 
both of these errors it is important not only 
for Friends, but for all Christians, to protest, 
by precept and example. But the warmth of 
family affection and of genuine friendship is 
always in season: “against such there is no 
law.” At the close of the year also is a fitting 
time to remember, with gratitude, the bless. 
ings it has witnessed for us ; as well as to look 
forward, with trustful supplication and de- 


pendence, to their renewal and extension in 
the time yet to come. 





Aw Interestine Vistr.—Joseph Moore, Pres- 
ident of Earlham College, during a brief stay in 
San Francisco in Eleventh month, visited a Mis 
sion School whose pupils were about a hundred 
Chinese young men. When their class exer- 
cises were ended, they sang hymns in English, 
and also one in the Chinese language; after 
which they were addressed by Joseph Moore. 
The latter has since proceeded on his journey to 
the Sandwich Islands, where he has gone partly 
for the improvement of his health. 





DIED. 


JONES.—On the Ist of Tenth, month, 1874, of 
typhoid fever, Mary, aged 17 years; also, on the 
same day, Laura, aged 6 years and 11 months— 
daughters of Francis end Louisa Jones; members 
of Ironton Monthly Meeting, Wieconsin. 

We believe that they have gone to rest. 

KIRBY —On the 12th of Eleventh month, 1874, 
Mary, wife of Benjamin Kirby, in the 34th year of} 
her age. 

She was a consistent Christian, a devoted wife 
and a loving mother. She was a member of Smyrna 
Monthly Meeting, well beloved in the Church and by 
her neighbors. She left an affectionate husband 
and seven dear children to mourn her loss. 

HOCKETT.—On Tenth month 9th, 1874, Matilda, 
wife of John Hocke't, deceased, aged nearly 67 
years; an elder and member of Sioux Rapids 
Monthly Meeting, Clay County, Iowa. 

She was an example of piety; her adorning was 
that of uw meek and quiet spirit. She died in the 
triumphant faith of the Gospel, and her friends be- 
lieve she was gathered as a shock of corn fully 
ripe, into the heavenly garner. 

MATHER.—Peacefully, at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Dr. J. W. Jay, in Richmond, Jnd., on the 
29th of Ninth month, 1874, David Mather, in the 
64th year of his age; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Ind., and formerly a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


-_— 


NOTICE. 

A CHarity 1x Want.—It is desired to call the at- 
tention of the charitably disposed to the very needy 
condition of the Hmlen Institution, a manual labor 
school for destitute colored boys, where it is desired 
to give them good Christiau instruction, with a 
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plain education. Funds are much wanted to pay 
for the new wagon house, with workshop above for 
the boys, &c., and also to aid in defraying the neces- 
sary expenses of the institution, for which the pres- 
ent income is inadequate. Further information will 
be given, and contributions received, by Thomas 
Stewardeon, Jr., Treasurer, 1132 Girard street, or 
Israel H. Johnson, Secretary, 809 Spruce street, 
Philadelphia. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








Pinsy Woops, N. C., 12th mo. 21st, 1874. 


Our General Meeting at this place com- 
menced on the 17th inst., and at the hour a 
pointed a goodly number of Friends assembled, 
and the meeting was favored throughout 
the several sittings from day to day with the 
crowning presence of the great Head of the 
Church, cementing and contriting many 
hearts in tender love. 

Much interest was manifested in the va- 
rious subjects, as they were treated upon in 
the authority which God graciously vouch- 
safed to His feeble instruments. Sweet har- 
mony and order prevailed as the assembly 
increased from day to day, and the spirit of 
prayer and supplication prevailed over the 
congregation, and utterance from many hearts 
was given to it. We believe that many 


.jsouls were quickened under the power of 


Divine Grace, and constrained, by the love 
of God in Christ Jesus, to lay aside many 
weights and bindrances and come into a more 
full consecration to the service of their Lord 
and Master, and to realize a deeper work of 
grace in their hearts. Some, who had been 
sitting in darkness, were favored to see & 
clearer light, and,we trust, embraced the truth 
in their hearts, and were favored to go home 
rejoicing in the love of their Saviour. 

Under a sweet feeling of humble trust 
in God and fellowship in Christ, the meeting 
closed last evening. 

IsHam Cox, Clerk. 





Norra Caroma, Eleventh Mo. 28th, 1874. 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

As it has been my privilege again to 
mingle with dear friends in the South, visit- 
ing and holding meetings among Friends and 
others, it may not be amiss to say that my 
soul bas been greatly comforted in finding in 
many places a forward movement in the work 
of the Lord. Many in advanced years are 
seeing the need of a deeper work of grace; 
“an abiding in the Vine,” realizing for 
themselves that “ Christ has sanctified Him- 
self” that we might also be sanctified through 
the truth. In one meeting, much was 
said from the text, “Speak to My people that 
they go forward, ye have compassed this 
mountain long enough.” 
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One dear friend, a minister of long stand- 
ing, arose and said he felt it was required of 
him by his Heavenly Father to make an 
acknowledgment before his friends, which 
was nearly in these words: “I have encom- 

d this mountain for many years, and my 

ife has been a very unsatisfactory one and 

mixed with very much sadness. I have con- 
demned in others of the Lord’s servants, 
things that I verily believed were contrary to 
the principles of the Society of Friends and 
their long established usages; like that of 
reading a portion of Scripture in meeting and 
such like things. But in a general meeting, 
which I attended a few days ago, the Lord 
clearly showed me that if I lived t> attend 
my own meeting, on the next Fourth-day, it 
would be required of me to read a portion of 
the 14th of St. John; which I have yielded 
to do, and have since felt a flow of peace in 
my soul, with an abounding of joy I never 
felt before in my life ; and I do desire, from 
the depth of my soul, that others of my dear 
friends who have with myself been tarrying 
by the mountain, may be persuaded to arise 
and go forward and feel that fulness of joy 
which I feel, by entering into that rest that 
remaineth for the people of God.” To which 
many souls could respond, Amen. It must 
cheer and comfort every truly sanctified soul 
to see our branch of the Church of Christ 
coming forward again to the first foundation 
principles of its founders, where we can stand 
and rejoice in hope of the glory of God, ac- 
cepting and boldly acknowledging that power 
in Jesus’ blood which cleanses from all sin 


and keeps the soul in complete redemption 
through faith that is in Christ Jesus, who 
brings forth good work through us to the 


— of His own great name. May the 
rd hasten the transit of His Church from 
all unwarrantable forms into the life and 
power of her Triune Head ! 

J. Y. Hoover. 


BOOK NOTICE. 

My Life, and What I Learnt in It. An 
Autobiography, by Giuseppe Maria Cam- 
panella. London: Richard Bentley & Son, 
1874. 

A participant in the unsuccessful Italian 
Revolution of 1848-’49, when the bayonets 
of the French fastened Pius 1X for the time 
being upon his pontifical throne, Campanella 
—an active opponent of papal assumption— 
was forced into exile. After a lapse of over 
twenty years, he has published this record of 
thoughts and experiences, ‘‘ in part,” he says, 
“from the wish to make known what [ was 
as a monk and priest, and then what I be- 
came when regenerated as man and citizen.” 

Spinazzola, in the province of Bari, was 
his birthplace. Rehearsing the pleasures of 
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boyhood, and, amongst the rest, of the vint- 
age time, he thus alludes to the custom which 
obtained when a worker was detected in try- 
ing to carry away grapes: “If an overseer 
who well understands the interest of the pro- 
prietor, should take one of these men with 
the plunder upon him, he is pardoned for the 
first time ; but the second time he is obliged to 
leave some article of dress, a jacket or cloak, or 
perhaps a bag, or if not, he is brought before 
the master, who often again pardons him— 
not, however, without a serious and brotherly 
admonition—which often is so efficacious that 
the delinquent become quite sensible of bis 
fault, and thence begins to think and to lead 
an honest life. How strongly do these fre- 
quent examples bear testimony to the prefer- 
ence of reason and persuasion over brutal 
punishment !” 

Accustomed as we are to mentally associate 
the Appenine region with depredations «f the 
bauditti, one is scarcely prepared to find an 
unusual frankness and generosity where dis- 
trust, or at least, reserve, might not unnat- 
urally be looked for. ‘“ Hospitality,” says 
the writer, “is an attribute of my dear fellow- 
citizens. Spinazzola has never had ap inp. 
A toreigner finding himself there, and not 
lodged with friends, is sure to find amongst the 
Spinazzolesi those who, in the most cordial 
manner, offer lodging and share their meala 
with him. Sometimes, meeting in the streets 
or on the piazza a stranger who seems seeking 
a roof, they will frankly ask him to come to 
their houses for rest and refreshment.” 

Many years of Campanella’s early life were 
passed at convents, engaged in studious pur- 
suits; then proceeding to Rome, he sang in 
the choirs of several of the “ churches,” and 
afterwards became a monk. Having made 
the acquaintance, however, of some of the 
advocates of Italian liberty—opponents of 
the Pope and the Neapolitan King—he united 
with the popular party of 1848, and accom- 
panied the army as achaplain. The gentle 
lessons of his home-youth seem to have taken 
pretty firm hold of his nature, and to have 
exercised a good effect in the matter of pre- 
venting due/s among the troops, which, at 
first, had been of frequent recurrence. Con- 
cerning that savage custom, he makes the 
following comment : 

“The duel! one of the most barbarous 
aberrations, one of the most flagrant nega- 
tions of human reason. The logic which 
makes satisfaction for an offence depend upon 
the greater dexterity or strength of one or 
the other party, is a sanguinary rent omnfa 
the middle ages, and it is a disgrace to our 
times that it still lingers. Enraged at the 
fatal increase in the number of duels, I wished 
earnestly to put a stop to the folly. That for 
a stupid misunderstanding, an idle word, or 
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even a real offence, two inconsiderate men, 
from a false idea of honor, should be indueed 
to run the risk of becoming murderers, seemed 
to me so monstrous, that whenever I heard a 
duel was to take place, I hastened to the an 

tagonists and tried to prevent the meeting by 
every means of reasoning and persuasion in 
my power. Generally, I had the comfort of 
seeing the two, a little while before rivals, ex- 
tending hands in token of reconciliation. 

** The success I met with on these occasions 
often induced the friends of any two men who 
had challenged each other to fight a duel to 
come quickly to me, asking me to interfere 
and prevent the conflict. The joy of success 
in these single cases was accompanied by the 
still greater satisfaction I felt in the ho 
that my arguments had also effect on the 
greater number, as was proved by the fact 
that duels became rare.” 

After the battle with the Austrians at 
Mestre, he exclaims, ia view of the horrors 
of the conflict: “Oh, that all men might at 
length recognize their common brotherhood ! 
Then war would cease to pollute the earth. 
Will this day ever come? I hope so; and 
then the greatest victories will not be those 
contaminated by bloodshed and devastation. 

“My work for the wounded was not only 
on the field of battle, but also in the hospital, 
where I had a room. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the miseries I witnessed there, and the 
anguish I suffered.” 

“ Assiduous care and attendance of the 
wounded divided my time with the adminis- 
tration of consolation to the dying. These, 
and especially the Neapolitans, brought up 
in the midst of religious superstition, with 
lamentations and in broken voices invoked 
me for confession, exclaiming : ‘ Chaplain, 
O chaplain, come confess me! Reconcile me 
with God. Let me not die under the weight 
of my sins, that I may he saved from hell, 
and may be made worthy of paradise, or at 
least of purgatory!’ ” 

In witnessing wholesale murder, and poig- 
nant suffering and anguish such as this, it is 
no wonder that Campanella, who abhorred 
murder by duel, should ery out, “ When will 
war cease to pollute the earth?” 


—+ +0 
A GOOD EXAMPLE, 


The Christian Union says: “One of the 
most satisfactory ways of convincing the 
public that certain things can be done is to 
do them yourself, by way of example. Such 
was the course adopted by a few spirited la- 
dies of New York a year or two ago. They 
were greatly moved by the necessities of the 
number of destitute women in the metrop- 
olis; but, instead of holding a meeting and 
passing resolutions blaming men, and de- 


‘manding that the State Legislature or Con- 


gress should make appropriations or pass es- 
pecial laws for the benefit of these women, they 
informally resolved these women could be 
made self-supporting. Just at this stage of 
the proceedings, however, they departed from 
the usual method of procedure in social ques- 
tions, for they went to work to instruct these 
women how to support themselves. ‘The 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial So- 
ciety’ was formed, and in connection there- 
with, was established a ‘Free Training 
School’ at the residence of a member of the 
society. The experiment resulted as follows: 
in a single year three thousand women, un- 
derstandivg no business or industry, were re- 
ceived for instruction ; five-sizths of this num- 
ber were instructed, and provided with situa- 
tions. Satisfied that the supply of seam- 
stresses, (ot whom the society trained over 
2,000,) was greater than the demand, the 
nature of the instruction given was changed, 
in many cases, from sewing to domestic cook- 
ery. A furvished house was taken, intelli- 
gent ladies volunteered as teachers, and the 
society have been graduating classes of cooks 
possessing a knowledge of cleanliness, taste, 
manners, household economy, and other ‘ lost 
arts’ of the kitchen, as well as a knowledge 
of cookery, as it was in the days when peo- 
ple did their own work. Thesociety’s rooms 
are at 47 East Tenth Street, where ladies 
wishing trained help, or desiring to leave 
the wherewithal to train other women, are 
always welcome.” 


be hi hie oc 
From The Penn Monthly. 
SHALL WE GIVE UP SUNDAY? 


The general civil observance of the first 
day of the week as a day of rest is one of the 
national institutions put in peril by the large 
influx of foreign immigrants, and by the fer- 
ment of dissatisfaction with the churches and 
theologies, who have taken the institution 
under their patronage. In the city of New 
York, where foreigners and foreign interests 
exert an almost preponderating influence, 
this danger has been especially marked, and 
the right to devote the day to amusements of 
every sort is now in dispute between two very 
large sections of the community—the law 
being clearly and strongly on the side of 
those who dispute the right. The innovation 
began with concerts of sacred music; then, 
under the same name, concerts of mixed, and 
even of thoroughly secular music were given ; 
and now it has come to theatres open on Sun- 
day. Against this movement, a large peti- 
tion to the authorities, signed by many of the 
wealthiest merchants of the city, and by 
Lester Wallack, Dion Boucicault, and others 
of the theatrical fraternity, has been pre- 
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sented, asking the enforcement of the law. 

. The day of rest is needful for the 
health and sanity of society—more needful 
in modern than in ancient society—more 
needful in America than anywhere else in 
the world—more needful in New York than 
anywhere else in America. The more rapid 
and feverish the societary movement, the 
more needful is this weekly antithesis of rest 
and quiet. Indeed we might question whether 
one day in seven is enough. But we think it 
beyond question that the nation, the common- 
wealth and the municipality, are any one of 
them competent to say through their recog- 
nized organs, their respective governments— 
‘We will stop and take breath every seventh 
day. And as our activities are so interwoven 
that we can only stop by one and all of us 
stopping, we will forbid any one not to stop.” 
This agreed to, the question arises as to one 
or two special classes, whether they are to be 
exceptional. Society does tolerate such 
exceptions. The true question at 
issue in New York, is whether the persons 
employed in places of amusement should form 
another exception. The best captains of their 
class in New York say that they should not; 
and when the exhausting nature of their occu- 
pation, the powerlessness of most of them to 
resist the dictation of greedy managers, and 
the needlessness of their continuing work, are 
all taken into account, we think the scale 
preponderates vastly in favor of enforcing 
the law against Sunday amusements. Should 
the law give way on this point, there seems to | 
us simply no line of principle to prevent the 
restraint being removed in all other cases, 
and wherever custom or the power of the 
capitalist is too strong for the individual, the 


workingman’s day of rest will gradually dis- 
appear. 


From Report of U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. 
LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


There have been erected during the past 
year twenty-two new life-saving stations as 
follows: Five on the coast of Maine, one on | 
the coast of New Hampshire, five on the| 
coast of Massachusetts, one on the céast of | 
Rhode Island, three on the coast of Virginia, 
and seven on the coast of North Carolina. 
They are completely equipped, and were 
manned for the winter’s service on the first of 
the present month. Contract has been en- 
tered into for the construction of six stations on 
the coast of Maryland and Virgivia, between 
Cape Henlopen and Cape Charles, under 
authority of the act of June 20, 1874, and 
arrangements will be made for the erection of 
two other stations between these capes, on the 
coast of Delaware, as soon as possession of 
the sites selected for them, which are the 
property of the State, can be obtained. 
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When these stations are completed and put 
into operation, the Atlantic coast, from 
Quoddy Head to Cape Hatteras, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the vicinity of Point 
Judith, will be well protected. South of 
Cape Hatteras nothing is needed, except the 
houses of refuge provided for by the act above 
reterred to. Early steps will be taken for 
the building of these. Sites have been se- 
cured for the thirty stations authorized for 
the great lakes, and plans and specifications 
f:r the buildings are being prepared. It is 
expected that these stations will be com- 
pleted in season for use during the autumn 
of next year. Measures will also be taken 
to have the stations authorized for the Pacific 
coast in readiness for occupancy next winter. 

There have been in operation during the 
past year eighty-two stations. They are all 
located in the three districts desigoated as the 
Cape Cod district, Rhode Island and Long 
Island district, and the New Jersey district, 
which embrace the most dangerous portions 
of the Atlantic coast. 


The reports of the superintendents show 
that, during the season of 1875-74, forty- 
eight vessels, valued, with their cargoes, at 
$2,331,606, and having on board 1166 per- 
sons, were driven upon these shores. In 
twenty-nine instances the life-saving appara- 
tus was called into requisition, and 303 per- 
sons were rescued by it. In other cases its 
use was not required, but assistance of some 
sort, in administering to the comfort of the 
shipwrecked or in saving property, was ren- 
dered in nearly all by the force of the ser- 
vice. Of the amount of property jeopardized, 
only $457,282 was lost, and the number of 
lives lost was but two. Both of these were 
caused by the falling of the mast of a vessel 
when she struck—a case in which, of course, 
lifesaving appliances were not available. 
The number of days’ shelter afforded ship- 
wrecked persons at the stations was 494. 

The life-saving service has now been in ope- 
ration under the present system three years on 
the coasts of Long Island and New Jersey, 
and two years on the coast of Cape Cod. 

Almost all the disasters which occur upon 
these coasts are from the stranding of vessels, 
and it is against death and loss of property 
resulting from this class of disasters that the 
life saving service, as thereon established, is 
designed to affurd protection. The success of 
the system, which the foregoing statistics im- 
Ply, is certainly all that could be hoped for. 

t is hardly to be expected that an equal 
measure of success will be attained upon the 
lakes, where the causes and character of 4 
large proportion of the disasters are of 4 
different nature. That the benefits to be de- 
rived from the extension of the service there, 
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however, will amply justify the expense in- 
volved, cannot be doubted. 


apllncanetgeggteietan 
COMMISSIONER E, P. SMITH’S REPORT ON 
= . siti, INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
(Concluded from page 301.) 
LEGISLATION IN BEHALF OF THE TRIBES. 


Frequent mention has been made in this 
report of the — for additional legisla- 
tion on behalf of the Indians. This necessity 
is apparent from the fact tha; the only statutes 
under which Indians are managed and con- 
trolled are substantially those enacted in 1834, 
known as the Trade and Intercourse laws, 
whose main purpose was to regulate traffic in 
furs, and prevent sale of ammunition and in- 
toxicating drinks, and intrusion upon the In- 
dian reservation. This meagre legislation 
was in accord with the theory then prevail- 
ing, that the Indian tribes were related to 
the American Government only as sovereign- 
ties who naturally would provide their own 
laws; and that the red men, being a people 
essentially wild and untamable, needed only 
to be kept as remote as possible from all set- 
tlements; to be assisted as hunters; to be 
forcibly precluded from an undue supply of 
gunpowder and rum, and to be made as peace- 
able as possible by the presence of an Agent, 
and the distribution of a few annuities in 
cash and blankets. In my judgment, what- 
ever of failure has attended the management 
of Indian affairs in the past, has been largely 
attributable to this fundamental failure to 
recognize and treat the Indian as a man 
capable of civilization, and therefore a proper 
subject of the Government, and amenable to 
its laws. A judge in Idaho, who is also a 
United States Commissioner, decided that he 
had no jurisdiction, either as a Territorial or 
Federal officer, in a case where one Indian 
had killed another, though the murder was 
committed in his own county and outside of 
any reserve. Thus it has come to pass that 
we have within our borders at the present 
time 75,000 wild Indians who need legislation 
appropriate to a people passing rapidly out 
from a savage tribal government into a degree 
of control by the United States Government ; 
and 200,000 Indians who might be readily 
brought within the protection and restraint 
of ordinary law, and yet are practically with- 
out the benefit of any suitable government, 
a majority of them being property-holders, 
living upon farms, having their schools and 
churches, and scarcely differing in their mode 
of life from the pioneer settlers of the coun 
try. The damage which is inevitable to the 
Indians from this anomalous state of things, 
will be more apparent if we keepin mind 
that no: officer of the Government has any 
authority by law for punishing an Indian for 
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crime, or restraining him in any degree, and 
that the only means of enforcing law and 
order among the tribes is found in the bay- 
onet and sword, and such arbitrary force as 
the Agent may have at his command. Among 
the Indians themselves, all tribal government 
has been virtually broken down by their con- 
tact with the Government. The chiefs hold 
a nominal headship, depending for its contin- 
uance on the consent of the most turbulent 
and factious portion of the tribe. If a white 
man commits depredations upon the Indians 
in their own country no penalty is provided 
beyond that of putting him out of the coun- 
try—a penalty which he readily takes upon 
himself when escaping with his booty. 

Neither is there any provision of law by 
which an Indian can begin to live for himself 
as an American citizen. Being, by the fic- 
tion of sovereignty which has come into our 
Indian relations, a citizen of a “ domestic de- 
pendent nation,” contrary to the American 
doctrine upon this subject, he is not allowed 
to change his nationality at will, but required 
first to obtain consent of both parties to his 
tribal treaty. As a result of this restriction, 
many Indians are kept with the mass of their © 
tribe who otherwise would strike out for them- 
selves. Neither is there any provision under 
existing law by which an Indian desiring to 
continue his relations with his tribe is allowed 
to receive an allotment of his portion of land. 
Thus individual enterprise and self support 
are materially repressed. 


MAKING THE INDIAN A CITIZEN 


I therefore respectfully recommend that 
the attention of Congress be called to this 
subject, and that such legislation be requested 
as will secure, First, a suitable government of 
Indians : 

(a.) By providing that the criminal laws 
of the United States shall be in force upon 
Indian reservations, and shall apply to all 
offences, including offences of Indians against 
Indians, and extending the jurisdiction of 
the United States Courts to enforce the same. 

(6.) By declaring Indians amenable t» the 
police laws of the State or Territory for any 
act committed outside a reservation. 

(¢c.) By conferring upon the President au- 
thority, at his discretion, to extend the juris- 
diction of the State Courts, or any portion of 
them, to any reservation whenever, in his 
judgment, any tribe is prepared for such con- 
trol. 

(d.) By providing a sufficient force of dep- 
uty marshals to enforce law aod order, both 
among and in behalf of the Indians. 

(e.) By giving authority to the Secretary 
of the Interior to prescribe for all tribes pre- 
pared, in his judgment, to adopt the same, an 
elective government, through which shall be 
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administered all necessary police regulations 
of a reservation. 

(f.) By providing a distinct territorial gov- 
ernment or United States Court wherever [n- 
dians are in numbor sufficient to justify it. 

Secondly, Legislation for the encouragement 
of individual improvement. 

(a.) By providing a way into citizenship for 
such as desire it. 

(6.) By providing for holding lands in sev- 
eralty by allotment for occupation and for 
patents, with an ultimate fee, but inalienable 
for a term of years. 

(c.) By providing that wherever per capita 
distribution provided by treaty has proved 
injurious or without benefit to its recipients, 
a distribution of the same may, in the discre- 
tion of the President, be made only in :eturno 
for labor of some sort. 

In conclusion, I desire to reiterate my con- 
viction of the entire feasibility of InJian civ- 
ilization, and that the difficulty of its problem 
is not so inherent in the race, character and 
disposition of the Indian, great as these ob-| 
stacles are, as in his anomalous relation to the 
_ Government, and in his surroundings affected | 
by the influence and interests of white people. 
The main difficulty, so far as the Government 
is concerned, lies in the fact that the, |ndian’s 
deepest need is that which the Government, 
through its political organization and opera 
tions, cannot wel! bestow. The first help 
which a man in barbarism requires is not 
that which can be aff.rded through a political | 
party, but that which is offered by a fellow- 
man, wiser than himself, coming personally 
and extending a hand of sympathy and| 
truth. No amount of appropriations and no 
governmental machinery can do much to 
wards lifting an igvorant and degraded peo- 
ple, except as it works through the willing 
hands of men made strong and constant by 
their love for their fellow-men. If, therefore, 
it should be possible to continue the sympathy 
and aid of the religious people of the land in 
this work, and to rally for its prosecution the, 
enthusiasm and zeal which belong to religion, 
and also if it shall be possible to procure the 
enactment of such laws as will recognize the 
essential manhood and consequent capabilities | 
and necessities of the Indian, and provide 
reasonably adequate appro riations, which 
shull be expended both honestly and wisely 
for their benefit, and hold steadily weil de 
fined and carefully prescribed methods of | 
treatment, every year will witness a steady 
decrease of barbarism and its consequent | 
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ord of the past is not pleasant to recall, and 
it cannot be rewritten. Much of administra- 
tive mistake, neglect and injustice is beyond 
repair. But for those now living much of 
protection and elevation and salvation is stil] 
not only possible, but feasible and highly 
promising ; and well will it be, if we are wise 
enough to make the most of the opportunity 
left to deal justly and humanely with these 
remnants of the first American people. 


For Friends’ Review. 


COGITATIONS, 


Our Divine Lord said, on a certain occa- 
sion, * Blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in Me;” and may we not add, 
“ Blessed is he that shall not be offended in 
any of the Lord's dear children.” 

The inaccuracies and mistakes made by 
some who speak in our meetings, both those 
who are acknowledged as ministers by the 
church, and others who speak acceptably, 
b»t do not stand in that station, often give 
offence to the fastidious, and lessen the use- 
fulness of those communications. They argue 
that if such are led by the Spirit, these mis- 
takes would not occur. 

I have been led to this train of thought by 
reading lately a statement of the views of a 
devoted servant of the Lord, an Episcopal 
minister of the Gospel, on the subject of the 
inspiration of the Bible. His opinion was 
that, while all doctrinal and many other 
parts of the Bible were directly inspired, and 
the language was given, yet that in the nar- 
rative portions there was no verbal inspira- 
tion: that is, I understand, that the Holy 
Spirit prompted these holy men to write cer- 
tain accounts and to make certain narrations, 
but left the language and the detail to the 
enlightened judgment of the various writers. 

This view explains the unimportant vari- 
ations of the different accounts of the same 
circumstances; and it has occurred to me 
whether we might not, in the same way, ex- 
plain the errors of those who make mistakes 
in our meetings, while professedly speaking 
under the guidance and controlling influence 
of the Spirit. For instance, not long ago a 
Friend, in endeavoring to quote the beautiful 
words of our Saviour, “ Every branch in Me 
that beareth not fruit, My Father taketh 
away; and every branch that beareth fruit, 
He purgeth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit,” made the following mistake, quoting 
it in this way: “ Every branch that beareth 


danger and annoyance; and a constant ac | not fruit, My Father purgeth it, that it may 
cess..n to the number of peaceful and intel-|bear more fruit.” Not only this, but the 
ligent Indians who shall take their place and | quotation was repeated by another Friend in 
part as subjects of the United States. Sureiy | thesame way; both of them highly esteemed. 
this cannot be too much to ask and expect of Some were disposed to find fault, and to won- 
the people of the Great Republic. The rec-'der how any, speaking under the influence of 
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the Spirit, could make such an error. 


But | Peningtons,” and the “ Fells of Swarthmoor 
taking the view that there is no verbal in-' Hall,” they would be well repaid. Both of 
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spiration of the narratives recorded in the| these are small works, and interesting. F. 


Holy Scriptures, and which it is our impera- 
tive duty to study, the Spirit not supplying 
any remissness op our part, and that there is 
generally no verbal inspiration to our minis- 
ters, none need be offended ; while we realize 
the wisdom of our discipline, which recom- 
mends that the Scriptures should be read 
daily in private. 

Here I am brought to another thought, 
which has ofien impressed me—that while 
the daily collective reading of the Bible in 
our families is highly recommended and evi- 
dently productive of blessed results, yet that 
some might suffer it to take the place of in- 
dividual private reading. This should never 
be allowed, for both are important. In read- 
ing by ourselves there is the opportunity of 
dwelling on certain passages, stopping to pray 
over them, examining and re-examining the 
context, which will often throw additional 
light on the passage, and bring out a hidden 
meaning. 

Another mistake recently occurred: A 
Friend, wishing to show that Christians were 
nothing in themselves, but that they should 
shine by reflecting the Light of the Saviour, 
compared them to stars, which it was re 
marked shone by reflecting the light of the 
sun. Now the idea was conveyed, the lesson 
was taught, but those who know very little of 
astronomy would discover the mistake, and 
wonder. But explaining it as above, they 
need not be offended ; for the Spirit does not 
supply the lack of a knowledge of astronomy. 
And now we see the wisdom of the wholesome 
advice of our worthy forefather in the truth 
—George Fox—*“ Let your children be edu- 
cated in all things useful under the sun.” 
None of us will perhaps deny the assertion 
that education in a minister greatly increases 
his usefulness. 

George Fox wasa worthy Elder indeed. 
Where, in later days, do we see such spirit- 


uality of views evidently taught of the Lord, r 


such devotedness, such perseverance, such 
clearness, combined with such a care of the 
churches by personal labor and by corres- 
pondence? But his writings are lengthy, and 
our young people generally will not read 
them. Let them all, especially all who ever 
speak in our meetings, read and become 
familiar at least with selections from his 
writings, such as those contained in a emall 
pamphlet compiled by T. K., Jr. These are 
admirable, and no fault of heaviness can be 
brought against them. It seems that all our 
members ought to and would wish to have 
some knowledge of our early Friends, and of 
the history of the Society to which they be- 
long. If these would read “ The Penns and 





Waire Coa..—This seems as palpable a 
contradiction in terms as white blackbird, 
but it is the name given to a new kind of 
fuel recently discovered in Australia. Ac- 
cording to the local journals, it consists of 
felted vegetable fibres, like peat, which con- 
tain interspersed among them fine grains of 
sand. It is easily combustible, and burns with 
a bright flame. The white coal covers lar 
tracts, requiring no mining, and is said to be 
already used to a large extent for fuel. 

Satmasivus, whowas reputed the most 
learned man of the seventeenth century, hav- 
ing read not only books, but whole libraries, 
when he came to die, exclaimed: “Oh, I 
have lost a world of time! Had I but one 
year longer, it should be spent in reading 
David’s psalms and Paul's epistles.” 


THE HAPPY CHOICE. 


“Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.”—Luke x, 22. 





Have I chosen Jesus? 
Then I'll not repine, 

If some little portion 
Of His cross be mine. 


Have I chosen Jesus? 
Then, upon His breast, 

Every weary longing 
Soon will find its rest. 


Have | chosen Jesus? 
Then I’ve nought to fear; 
Satan cannot harm me 
With my Saviour near. 


Have I chosen Jesus? 
Griefs may come, and pain, 
But I know His chastening 
Will not be in vain. 


Have I chosen Jesus? 
Then I need not grieve 
Earth or earthly treasures 
At His call to leave. 


Have I chosen Jesus? 
Then I'll spend my days 

Waiting for His coming, 
Living to His praise. 


Have I chosen Jesus? 
Dying I may sing, 

“ Swallowed up in victory,” 
Death hath lost its sting! 


Have I chosen Jesus? 
Well may I rejoice, 

Since ’twas His own choosing 
Led me to the choice. 


Chosen, saved by Jesus! 
Now He is my guide! 

Can I fear He'll fail me, 
When for me He died? 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FIRST MONTH, 1875. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 


2d, Honey Creek, Iowa Y. M. 
New Garden, North Carolina Y. M. 
West Grove, Western Y. M. 
Salem, New England Y. M. 
Deap River, North Carolina Y. M. 
“ Honey Creek, Westerao Y. M. 
20th, Farmington, New York Y. M. 
21st, Cornwall, New York Y. M. 
23d, Dover, New England Y. M. 
“ Winchester, Indiana Y. M. 
“ Sand Creek, Western Y. M. 
27th, Westbnry, New York Y. M. 
“Adrian, Ohio Y. M. 
Goshen, Ohio Y. M. 
Fairfield, Indiana Y. M. 
“ Blue River, Western Y. M. 
« Winneshiek, Iowa Y. M. 


a ee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeieGn INTELLIGENCE —Advices from Europe are 
to the 28th ult. 

Great Britais.—The weather in England last 
week was unusually cold, and many skating fatal- 
ities were reported. 

Two railway collisions occurred on the 23d, one 
at Blackburn, Lancashire, by which several persons 
were killed and wounded; the other at Dudley, 
Worcestershire, with no loss of life, but many 
severely injured. On the 24th, near Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire, a train was thrown from the track 
down an embankment, some of the carriages falling 
intoacanal, Thirty persons were killed and fifty 
wounded. By an explosion in a colliery at Staf- 
fordshire, on the same day, twenty miners were 
killed. 

The British government has officially informed 
the State Department of its acceptance of the invi- 
tation to take part in the Centennial Exhibition. 
The arrangements to be made for carrying this de- 
cision into effect will be made known hereafter. 

France.—The National Assembly adjourned on 
the 24th ult. to the 5th inst. The validity of the 
election of a Bonapartist member from Nievre had 
been in question, and the Assembly agreed to the 
report of the committee to which the subject had 
been referred, recommending postponement of a de- 
cision, pending parliamentary inquiry respecting 
the alleged existence of a Bonapartist committee of 
appeal to the people. Rouher, who waz one of the 
Ministers of the late Emperor, and who is a leading 
supporter of that party in the Assembly, maintained 
the validity of the election, denied the existence of 
such a committee, and declared that the nation 
would find means to re-establish the empire, if it so 
desired. : 

Germany.—Prince Bismarck has moved in the 
Federal Council that an extradition treaty be con- 
cluded, on behalf of the Imperial government, with 
the United States, to be a substitute for all similar 
treaties now existing between that country and the 
various German governments. 

An imperial commission to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia has been appointed, compris- 
ing representatives from several of the constituent 
governments of the Empire. 

Russia.—A dispatch from St, Petersburg to the 
London 7imes of the 23d ult. said that the difficui- 
ties with the Turcoman tribes in Khiva have been 
settled, and the expedition sent out has returned 
without fightng. The Tarcomaas voluntarily re- 
leased thirty_prisoners. 

Japan.—The attention of the government is now 
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turned upon the establishment of a Representative 
Assembly, which question has been in abeyance 
during the Inte dispute with China. It is thought 
probable that the Assembly will be constituted 
early next sprinog. It is understood that from the 
begioning of this year the Japanese government 
will undertake to carry on the postal service be- 
tween the United States and Japan, the mails being 
conveyed, as heretofore, by the vessels of the Pacific 
Mail Steamsbip Company. The delivery is to in- 
clude Shanghai, China, but at the latest advices 
from Japan it was not publicly known what arrange- 
ments had been made for that part of the route. 


Cuina.—A Hong Kong paper announces that the 
Yeliow River (Huang Ho), bas changed its course 
near the mouth, causing wide-spread inundations 
and distress. 

Atiantic Ockan.—The emigrantship Cospatrick, 
from London for Auckland, New Zealand, was 
burned at sea, on the 17th of Eleventh month, in 
lat. 37° S., long. 12° E., off the Cape of Good Hope. 
Three of the crew were picked up by a British vessel, 
afer having been ten days in an open boat, in 
which several others had died. These are all, of 
about 470 persons, crew and passengers, on board 
the vessel, who are thus far known to have escaped 
death. 

Domestic.—Notwithstanding the stringent orders 
of the Government, an expedition, understood to 
be from Missouri, has set out for the Black Hills, to 
search for the reported gold deposits there. An 
Indian having reported to one of the Sioux Agen- 
cies the fact of meeting this party near the Hills, 
Gen. Ord, the military commander in that region, 
has ordered a company of cavalry to be sent after 
he intruders, to expel them from the Indian’s ter. 
itory. Eight warriors, with thirty-nine women 
and children, belonging to one of the bostile bands 
of Cheyennes, surrendered unconditionally to the 
troops at the Cheyenne Agency on the 20th. An- 
other band, under Stone Calf, are said to be 
on the Staked Plains, and have sent messengers 
asking for peace They have been required to sur- 
render unconditionally, and to give up two white 
women held as captives. 

Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro’, N. Y., the eminent 
philanthropist, died in the city of New York on the 
28th ult., in his 78th year. He had been long dis- 
tinguished for his esrnest support of anti-slavery 
and temperance, and for the general devotion of his 
large wealth to the benefit of his fellow-men. 


Coneress.—Both Houses adjourned from the 23d 
ult. to the 5th inet. The Senate has passed a bill 
to promote the development of the mining resources 
of the country, by allowing expenditures for mining 
tunnels to be counted as for the mives to which 
they run; and a financial bill to provide for the 
resumption of specie payment on the first day of 
1879. The House has passed the Legislative and 
the Naval Appropriation bills. A bill bas passed 
both Houses and been signed by the President, per- 
mitting homestead and pre-emption settlers on pub- 
lic lands, whose crops were destroyed by grass- 
hoppers, to absent themselves from such lands until 
Seventh mo. lst, 1876, if crops should be again 
destroyed before that time, without losing their 
right to said lands. A resolution off-rea in the 
House, declaring that in the present financial con- 
dition of the Government, no subsidies should be 
granted by Congress to associations for private 
enterprises, and that appropriations ought to be 
limited to the imperative needs of the public service, 
received a vote of 149 yeas to 75 nays, but failed 
for want of the two-thirds necessary to susp-nd the 
rules and adopt it. 





